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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
THURCH DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


History of the Novatians, Paulicians, and Albi-| 


genses. 

Having in the first chapter taken a view of the 
causes which led to the corruption of Christianity, 
and involved its professors in the dark clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, I shall now proceed 
to describe some of those Christian churches, or 
sects, which dissented from the doctrines and 
withdrew from the communion of the Latin and 
Greek churches. 

‘The purity of manners exhibited by these dis- 
senters, the firmness with which they resisted the 


encroachments of the bishops, and their constancy | 


in the midst of persecution and extreme sufferings, 
cannot fail to awaken the interest, and call forth 
the admiration of every benevolent heart. 


* theie fautht . low that there was any virtue in their relics;"’t 
By means of their faithfulness, a succession of md ’ 


S35 

witnesses has beea preserved from Ure Apostolic 
age down to the preseut time; and although they 
have prophesied in sackcloth, and borne the odious 
name of heretics, even their persecators have 
been compelled to acknowledge the spotless pu- 
rity of their lives. 
these dissenters in ancient times is chiefly derived 
from the writings of their adversaries, who, while 
they bear witness to the excellence of their mora! 


character, affect to consider them the worst of 
heretics, because they denied the supremacy of 


the pope, and bore a testimony against the sacrifice 
of the mass, the worship of images and relics, the 
invocation of saints, and the vices of the clergy. 

These dissenters were known by various names, 
such as Novatians, Cathari, Paulicians, Paterines, 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Wickliffites, and Bohe 
mian Brethren. 

Even before the time of Constantine the Great, 
a pastor of one of the churches in Rome, whose 
name was Novatian, separated from the Catholic 
party, on the ground that their discipline was too 
much relaxed, and their communion degraded, by 
receiving back into membership those, who in 
times of persecution had denied the faith and 
fallen into idolatry. He also complained that the 
attention of the people had been transferred by 
the bishops from the great principles of religion, 
and fixed upon vain shows and ceremonies bor- 
rowed from the Jewish law, and the institutions of 
paganism. ‘* Great numbers followed the exaim- 
ple of Novatian; and all over the empire Puritan 
churches were constituted, and flourished through 
the succeeding two hundred years, Afterwards, 
when penal laws obliged them to lurk in corners 
and worship God in private, they were distin- 


guished by a variety of names, and a succession,’ 


of them continued till the Reformation.” This 
account, taken from Robert Robinson's Ecclesi- 


The knowledge we have of 


with the views that Moshiem and some others ship.’’* 
have taken of the secession of Novatian. ‘These About the middle of the seventh century ano- 
writers concur with the Catholics in blaming him ther sect of dissenters arose in the east, under the 
for the severity of his discipline Which, they al- name of Paulicians, which, for the sufferings they 
lege, inflicted a needless wound on the peace of endured and the excellence of some of their tés- 
the church. 

It is, however, acknowledged by all, that there 


timonies, demand a share of our attention. 

An obscure individual named Constantine, who 
was at this time, in most of the churches, an lived in a village near Samosata, entertained a 
alarming tendency to pomp and luxury on the stranger who was returning from Syrian captivity, 
part of the clergy, accompanied in many instances and from him received the inestimable gilt of the 
by vices which dishonored their profession.* ‘This New Testament, which was then almost 
being the case, it is obvious that the secession of the world, being concealed by the clergy from 
some part of the church, in order to establish a|the eyes of the vulgar. 
purer discipline, would This book became the constant study of Con- 
upon the whole. Whatever may have been the stantine, and enabled him to distover that the 
motives which prompted Novatian, there is suth- gospel of Christ had been almost obliterated by 
cient evidence that the members of the churches superstitious observances and the inventions ot 
which bore his name, and who were sometimes men, He was particularly attached to the writings 
called Cathari, or Puritans, from the strictness of of the apostle Paul, and from this circumstance 
their morals, were a worthy and exemplary peo- jt js supposed that the name of Paulicians was de- 
ple. 


Ost to 


have a salutary influence 


rived, which was bestowed upon him and his ad- 
When the emperor Constantine the Great herents. Constantine took the name of Sylvanus, 


condemned the errors of the Manicheans and and his fellow-laborers were known by the appel- 
their kindred sects, he directed a civil magistrate Jations of Titus, Timothy, and Tyehicus, which 
to inquire into the principles of the Novatians; they adopted from the writings of their favorite 
and being convinced of * their orthodox faith and) author. ‘The doctrines of this sect are only known 
exemplary morals,”’ he issued an edict in their fa- (hrough the writings of their adversaries, and bave 
vor, exempting froin the penalties of the law, and probably been much misrepresented in many par- 
allowing them to build a church at Constantino- ticulars; but there is no doubt they bore a faithful 
ple.t ‘One charge against them was, that they testimony against the worship of images and reiics, 
did not pay due reverence to the martyrs, nor al-*and the invocation of saints, which bad then be- 


come almost universal in the Greek and Latin 
which is an evidence of their good sense, and! churches. 


shows that, even in that early age, superstition They were accused by their enemies with the 
and idolatry were creeping into the church.— heresy of the Manicheans, who blended the doe- 
During the reign of Constantine, the Novatians trines of the gospel with the speculations of the 
were subjected to a cruel persecution by Mace- 
donius, bishop or patriarch of Constantinople. tion, and professed to be the simple votaries of 
Being informed that a large district in Paphligo-| St. Paul and of Christ. 

nia was inhabited almost entirely by them, he re 


Persian Magians; but they disclaimed the imputa- 


Whatever may have been their doctrinal views, 


solved either to convert or extirpate them; and 
for this purpose sent an army of four thousand 
troops to subdue them. ‘The Novatian peasants, 
driven to despair, defended themselves with seythes 
and axes, and repulsed the invaders.|| Although 


there is reason to believe that the strictness of 
their morals, and their open contempt of the su- 
perstitions of the age, were the chief causes that 


drew upon them the hatred of a mercenary priest- 


,hood, who instigated the persecutions they en- 
dured. 

* The teachers were distingutshed 
only by their scriptural names, by the modest title 


often subjected to persecution, this is the only in- 
stance | find in which they resisted f About the 
same time the most violent conflicts took place in 
Constantinople between the Arians and Athana- 
sians, in which many lives were lost. of 
their battles took place in a church, of which the 
courts and porticos overflowed with blood. 


Paulietan 


of fellow pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, 
their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some 
extraordinary gifts of the Lloly 3; Sut 
they were incapable of desiring, or at least of ob- 
A circumstance is mentioned by an ancient taining the wealth and honors of the Catholic 


One 


e+ 6e > 


pirit 


historian, which reflects great credit upon the prelacy; such anti-ehristian pride they bitterly 
Nevatians. During the reign of the emperor censured, and even the rank of elders or presby 
Valens, in the fourth century, the Arians had the ters was condemned as an institution of the Jew- 
ascendency, and a violent persecution was wave d ish synagogue.’ T 


against the Athanasian party. Their proselytes soon became numerous, and 


Ihe Novatians were at first included in this they established churches throughout tl 


ne ** pro- 
persecution; but through the influence of Mar- vinees of Asia Minor, to the westward of the Eu- 


cian, one of their presbyters, they secured tolera phrates." Sylvanus, after baving labored in this 
tion for themselves, and extended much liberality eause for twenty-seven years, “retired from under 
and kindness towards the Catholic party, by whom the tolerating government of the Arabs, and fe 


they had formerly been persecuted.{ 


>} 
a sacrifice to Roman persecution.” 

In the fifth century the Novatians were found Simeon, a Greek minister, armed with military 
in Egypt; and we learn from Gibbon, that one and legal power, * appeared at Colonia to strike 
of the first acts of Cyril, the famous archbishop the shepherd, and, if possible, reclaim the lost 
of Alexandria, was to persecute these people, sheep to the Catholic fold. By a refinement ot 
‘the most innocent and harmless of all the sec- cruelty, he placed the unfortunate Sylvanus be- 


3 fore a line of his disciples, who were commanded, 
* Moshiem, 3d century, part ii. chap. ii. 
+ Gibbon, i. 436. 1 Jones,i. 315. || Gibbon, i. 467. 


* Gibbon, iii. 249. + Gibbon ch. 54 
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as the price of their pardon and proof of their re- 
pentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impious office; the stones 
dropped from their filial hands, and of the whole 
number only one executioner could be found,—a 
new David, as he is styled by the Catholics, who 
boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. This apos- 
tate, Justus was his name, again deceived and 
betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new 
conformity to the acts of St. Paul may be found 
in the conversion of Simeon; like the apostle, he 
embraced the doctrines which he had been sent 
to persecute, renounced his honors and fortunes 
and acquired among the Paulicians the 
a missionary and a martyr.’’* 

For a period of one hundred and fifty years this 
people sustained with patience all the sufferings 
that the most relentless bigotry could inflict. — 
Several of the emperors of Constantinople signal- 
ized their zeal for the form of religion, by perse- 
cuting the unoflending Paulicians; but it was re 
served for the empress ‘Theodora, who restored 
the images to the oriental churches, to manifest 
her sanguinary devotion by waging against them 
an extirminating war. It was the boast of her 
flatterers, that, during her short reign, one hun- 
dred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by the 
sword, the gibbet, and the flames. 

Many of them being driven from their homes 
found their way into Europe, where we shall find 
them introducing their religious views and esta- 
blishing societies; some of them were driven by 
persecution to revolt and oppose by force of arms 
the sanguinary rulers of their country. In the 
inountain fastnesses of Armenia they fortified 
themselves, and long maintained their indepen- 
dence; but after a tedious and harassing warfare 
their stronghold was taken, many were put to the 
sword, and a remnant of this once numerous peo- 
ple found on the banks of the Euphrates a refuge 
among the Saracens.* 

lt appears that a colony of Paulicians was set- 
tled in Thrace about the middle of the eighth 
century, and was in the tenth century augmented 

ya large reinforcement, who were, by the Greek 
emperor, John Zimisces, granted a free tolera- 
tion.* In the eleventh century the Greek empe 
ror, Alexius Comnenus, who was distinguished 
for his learning, undertook in person the difficult 
task of bringing over to the orthodox faith the 
Paulicians in Thrace and Bulgaria. He went to 
Philippolis, their chief town, and spent whole days 
in disputing with their principal teachers; but not 
eontent with the arms which logic and rhetoric 
supplied, he held out tempting rewards to those 
who should renounce their principles, and inflict- 
ed severe punishments on the unyielding, 

In order to avoid the persecution of the Greek 
church, or with a view to disseminate their prin 
ciples, many of the Paulicians of Thrace and Bul- 
garia emigrated and spread themselves through 
several countries of Europe. Their first resting 
place was in Italy, whence, in process of time 
they sent colonies into almost all the other pro- 
vinces of Europe, where their opinions took root, 
and congregations were formed, which afterwards 
endured the most severe persecution the 
Roman poutiffs. Jn Italy they were called Pa- 
terini and Cathari, and in France, Bulgarians. 

The first religious assembly which the Pauli- 
cians formed in France was, according to Mo- 
shiem, at Orleans, and its principal members 
were twelve canons of the cathedral, men emi- 
nently distinguished by their learning and piety 
These canons and their adherents were accused 
by a monk of holding the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheans, upon which a council was held to try 
them, and they were condemned to be burnt 
alive. Dr. Moshiem, with strange inconsistency, 


fame of 


from 


* Gibbon, ch, 54. 


9 


calls them a “pernicious sect;”’ yet he informs us 
that “even their enemies acknowledged the sin- 
cerity of their piety, although they blackened them 
with accusations which were evidently false.”’— 
He says they were “a set of mystics who looked 
with contempt upon all external worship, rejected 
all rites and ceremonies, and even the Christian 
sacraments, as destitute of any, even the least spi- 
ritual efficacy or virtue,—placed the whole of re- 
ligion in the internal contemplation of God, and 
the elevation of the soul to divine and celestial 
things; and in their philosophical speculations 


, concerning God, the Trinity, and the human soul, 


soared above the age in which they lived. A like 
set of men proceeded in vast numbers out of Italy 
in the following ages, spread like an inundatien 
through all the European provinces, and were 
known in Germany under the name of the Breth- 
ren of the Free Spirit, while they were distinguish- 
ed in other countries by the appellation of Beg- 
hards.”’ 

The same author mentions another branch of 
this numerous sect who were converted or con- 
vinced of their alleged errors by a discourse of 
Gerard, bishop of Cambray and Arras, in 
year 1039. ‘They maintained in general, accord- 
ing to their own confession, that the whole of re- 


ligion consisted in the study of practical piety, T 


and in a course of action conformable to the Di- 
vine laws; and they treated all external modes of 
worship with the utmost contempt. 
ticular tenets may 
heads: 


Their par- 
be reduced to the following 


They rejected baptism, and more especially 
the baptism of infants, as a ceremony that was in 
no respect essential to salvation. They re- 


» jected, for the same reason, the sacrament of the 


Lord's supper. They denied that churches 
were more holy than private houses, or that they 
were tnore adapted to the worship of God than 
any other place. They affirmed that altars 
were unworthy of any marks of veneration and 
regard. 5. They disapproved of the use of i 

cense and consecrated oil in religious services 
6. ‘They looked upon the use of bells in churches 
as an intolerable superstition. They denied that 
the establishment of bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities, was of Divine 
institution, and went so far as to maintain that the 
appointment of stated ministers in the church was 
entirely unnecessary. They affirmed that the 
institution of funeral rites was an effect of sacer- 
dotal avarice, and that it was a matter of indif- 
ference whether the dead were buried in churches 
or in the fields. They looked upon the volun 
tary punishment, called penance, so generally 
practised, as unprofitable and absurd. 10. They 
denied that the sins of departed spirits could be 
in any measure atoned for by masses, the distri- 
bution of alms to the poor, or a vicarious pen- 
ance; and they consequently treated the doctrine 
of purgatory as a ridiculous fable. They 


: considered marriage a pernicious institution.— 


12. ‘They thought a certain sort of veneration 
was due to the apostles and martyrs, but consid- 
ered the bodies of the confessors as no more sa- 
cred than any other human carcass. They 
disapproved of the use of instrumental music In 
religious worship. 14. ‘They denied that the 
cross, on which Christ suffered, was any more 
sacred than other kinds of wood, and refused to 
worship it. 15. They refused all acts of adora- 
tion to the images of Christ, and of the saints, 
and were fur having them removed out of the 
churches. ‘They were shocked at the sub- 
ordination and distinctions established among the 
clergy.”’ 

It is remarked, with much reason, by the editor 
of Moshiem's History, that, “* The 11th article, as 


here expressed, in relation to marriage, is hardly| 


the) 


‘and famine, in the reign of a I. 


credible. It is more reasonable to suppose that 
these Mystics did not absolutely condemn mar. 
riage, butenly held celibacy in higher esteem, ag 
a mark of superior sanctity and virtue.” 

‘This account is more full and explicit, with re. 
gard to the religious opinions of the Mystics of 
the middle ages, than any | have met with; and 
corresponding as it does in several particulars 
with the opinions attributed to the Paulician mar. 
tyrs, who suffered at Orleans, we may reasonably 
conclude that many of these views were enter. 
tained by the kindred sects of Cathari or Puritans, 
who were then so numerous in several parts of 
Europe. 

It is remarked by Hallam, in relation to the 
Catharists, whom he styles “a fraternity of Pauli- 
cian origin,’ that “their belief was a compound 
of strange errors with truth; but it was attended 
by qualities of a far superior lustre to orthodoxy, 
by a sincerity, a piety, and a self-devotion, that 
almost purified the age in which they lived.”” “It 
is always important to perceive that these high 
moral excellencies have no necessary connexion 
with speculative truths."’ ‘The same author ob- 
serves, that in tracing the revolutions of popular 
opinion, he is inclined to attribute a very exten- 
sive effect to the preaching of these heretics.— 
hey appear in various countries nearly during 
the same period; in Spain, Lombardy, Germany, 
Flanders and England, as well as France. Thirty 
unhappy persons, convicted of denying the sacra- 
ments, are said to have perished at Oxford by cold 
In every 
country the new sects appear to have spread 
chiefly among the lower people, which, while it 
accounts for the imperfect notice of historians, 
indicates a more substantial influence upon the 
moral condition of society than the conversion of 
a few nobles and ecclesiastics.’’ * 

The Albigenses of Languedoc are, by some 
authors, considered a branch of the Paulicans, 
and by others they are identified with the Wal- 
denses. The former opinion embraced by 
Moshiem, Gibbon, and Hallam; the latter by 
Jones and Peyran. 

After consulting such authors as are within my 
reach, | have come to the conelusion expressed 
in a note to Moshiem’s account of this sect in the 
thirteenth century. He says the term Albigenses 
is used in two senses, of which one is general, and 
the other more confined. In the more genera! 
and extensive sense, it comprehends all the various 
kinds of heretics (or dissenters from the chureth 
of a who resided at that time in Narbonne 
Gaul, i. e. the southern part of France. 

The vale Albigenses, in ifs more confined 
sense, was used to denote those heretics who in- 
clined towards the Manichean system, and who 
were otherwise known by the name of Catharists, 
Publicans or Paulicians, and Bulgarians. ‘This 
appears evidently from many incontestable au- 
thorities, and more especially from the Codese 
Inquisitionis ‘Tolosande, (published in Leinberch’s 
History of the Inquisition) in which the Albi- 
genses are carefully distinguished from the other 
sects that made a noise in that century.t I am 
therefore obliged, in this case, to dissent from the 
opinion expressed by Jones, in his excellent His- 
tory of the Waldenses, who considers the A\lbi- 
genses as a branch of that church. 1 am the 
more inclined to consider the Albigenses a dil: 
ferent sect from the circumstance of their defend: 
ing themselves when attacked, which appears not 
to have been done by the Waldenses, so early as 
the thirteenth century. Gibbon says it was in 
the country of the Abigeois, in the southern pro- 
|vinces of France, that the Paulicians were most 
ideeply implanted; 


1s 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, p. 506. 
+ Moshiem’s Ecc. Ifistory, 13th century. 


and the same vicissitudes of 
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martyrdom and revenge which had been displayed) made to the Abbe of Cisteaux, the commander, who, while ostensibly supporting the Roman 


NY 


in the neighborhood of the Euphrates, were re-|he replied, *‘Kill them all,—the Lord knoweth church, had, in disguise, been fighting in defence 
peated in the thirteenth century on the banks of them that are his.” 


the Rhone.* 


The Earl of Beziers, foreseeing the result of 


In the year 1163, “*a synod was convened at|the seige, made his escape, and withdrew to the 


‘Tones, a city of France, at which all the bishops|city of Carcasonne. 


Here he was again sur- 


and priests of the country of Toulouse, in Lan-| rounded by the papal army; but the place being 
vuedoc, were stri@tly enjoined to forbid, under| strongly fortified, he was enabled to defend him- 


pain of excommunication, every person from pre- | 


self, until at length he was induced, by the most 


> suming to give reception or the least assistance solemn oaths and promises of safety, to entrust 
' to the followers of this heresy, to have no dealings hinself to the Pope's legate, in order to negotiate 
with them in buying or selling, that thus being a peace, when he was treacherously seized and 
deprived of the common necessaries of life they thrown into prison, where he soon after died, not 
might be compelled to repent of the evil of their without exciting strong suspicions of being poi- 


+ Ce ke 


way.” 


And further, * that as many of them as|soned.” The inhabitants of the city were thrown 


could be found should be imprisoned by the) into the greatest consternation by the loss of their 
Catholic princes, and punished with the forfeiture leader. “A report, however, was circulated, that 


of all their substance.”’ 


there was a vault or subterraneous passave some- 


| : : a 
Many of these persecuted people having fled where in the city, which led to the castle of Cab- 
into Spain, the king, Udefonsers, issued a severe|*"et, @ distance of about three leagues from Car- 


and bloody edict for their expulsion. 


Notwith-,C@sonne, and that if the mouth or entry thereof 


standing the severe measures adopted to expe] could be found, Providence had provided for 


them from France, they continued to increase, | ‘hem a way of escape. 


The entrance of the 


and in the * year 1200, the city of Toulouse and|c@vern was found, and at the beginning of the 
eighteen other principal towns in Languedoc, | Bight they all began their journey through it, car- 

Provence and Dauphiné, were filled with Wal-| ying with them only as much food as was deem- 
denses and Albigenses.” t Finding the perse-|@d necessary to save them for a few days.” “It 
cuting deeree of the synod insufficient, the Court! ¥@8 @ dismal and sorrowful sight,” says their his- 
Sof Rowe proceeded to anathematize the Wal.) torian, “to witness their removal and departure, 

denses, Puritans and Paterines, and the Catholic| 2¢companied with sighs, tears and lamentations, 
princes were called upon to assist the bishops) &t the thoughts of quitting their habitations and all 
with the power of the sword. Jn the beginning their worldly possessions, and betaking themselves 
of the thirteenth century, a crusade was preached | to the uncertain event of saving themselves by 


against the Albigenses, and the soldiers who en- flight. 


Parents leading their children, and the 


gaged in this “holy war’’ were promised not only;™ore robust supporting decrepit old persons, 
the plunder of their innocent victims, but a plen-| 20d especially to hear the affecting lamentations 


ary indulgence for all their sins, and a certain of the women. 


’ 


They, however, arrived the fol- 


passport to heaven. At this stage of the proceed lowing day at the castle, whence they dispersed 
ings a discussion was proposed, or agreed upon, themselves through various provinces, and many 
in which umpires were chosen, and some of the Sought a refuge in foreign countries. 


pastors of the Albigenses engaged in argument 


This relentless and desolating war was con- 


with the Pope's legates, and others of the Catholic) tinued, with various success, for a period of twen- 


clergy. 


| 
| 


ty years; and it has been estimated that a million 


While the controversy was proceeding, and!of persons, bearing the name of heretics, were 


Arnold Hot, on behalf of the Albigenses, after) put to death.* 


making an eloquent defence of their doctrines, 
was calling on the Catholics to defend themselves, | 


During most of this time the cru- 


sading army was commanded by Simon, Ear! of 


Montfort, who succeeded the Abbe of Cisteaus 


it was announced that the *‘army of the crusaders This nobleman, with the approbation of the Pope 


was at hand.” 


The papal forces immediately claimed all the possessions of Raymond, the Earl 


proceeded, with warlike weapons, and fire, and|of Toulouse; but the latter succeeded, at last, in 


faggot, to put an end to the controversy which the 

arguments of the priests had failed to decide. 
‘The armies employed in this service by Pope 

Innocent IIl., destroyed above two hundred thou- 


sand of the Albigenses in the short space of a few| Inquisition from his territory. 


months. 


j territory. 


regaining possession of his capital and most of his 
On his death, which took place in 
1221, he was succeeded by his son, the youny 


Count Raymond, who soon after banished the 


This drew upon 


Raymond, Count of Toulouse, in whose} him the wrath of Pope Honorius II1., who direet- 


territories they chiefly resided, still humanely ex-|ed his emissaries to proclaim another “holy war,” 


tended to them his protection, which drew down 
upon him the reseutment of the Pope, who issued 
a bull of excommunication against him, and ab- 
solved his subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
Raymond not being intimidated by these wicked 
ineasures, an army of ove hundred thousand cru-| 
saders was brought against him, which induced) 
him to make his submission to the Pope, who im- 
posed upon him the most bumiliating conditions 
Notwithstanding the count’s submission, the im-| 
mense army of the crusaders still proceeded with 
their work of devastation and bloodshed. Ray- 
mond had a nephew by the name of Roger, Ear! 
of Beziers, who took up the sword to defend him- 
self and his subjects. His capital, the city of Be- 
ziers, being invested by the enemy, was compelled 
to surrender, and every individual, to the number 
of twenty-three thousand, put to the sword. 
There being many Catholics among the inhabi- 
tants, the crusaders hesitated as to what they| 
should do with them; when application being! 


* History of Decline and Fall, chap. liv. 
+ Jones’ Church History, vol. ii, p. 113. 


| 
| 


and called upon Louis, King of France, to assist 


in crushing the Albigenses. After enduring the 
horrors of a cruel and desolating war, Raymond 
was at length taken by treachery, and from this 
period the Albigenses ceased to exist in any con 
siderable numbers in France. Those who ¢ scape d 


with their lives fled for refuge to the valleys of 
Piedmont and other places, wherever they could 
find an asyluin. 

After one of the terrible conflicts which took 
place in the crusade against the Albivenses, a 
singular disclosure was made, which throws some 
light upon the history of those times. After the 
battle of Murat there was found among the slain, 
belonging to the Albigenses, a knight in black 
armor. “On examining, behold, it was discover- 


ed to be Peter, King of Arragon,—that very 


monarch who had formerly been engaged in ne- 
gotiating between the Pope's legate and the Earl 
of Baziers. There, also, lay one of his sons, and 
inany of the Arragonian gentlemen and vassals, 


* Jones, vol. 2. p. 149, who cites Mede on the Apocal 
and Newton on the Prophecies. en 


of the Albigenses.”’ 
To be continued.) 
ioc adeigta ll eee 
AN EPISTLE 
To my friends, and all who love the Truth. 
BY SAMUEL HUGHES. 

Peace be unto you, and the love of God be 
multiplied amongst you. Tor, as often as | have 
you in my remembrance, | feel the influence of 
love to run-as a river of oil towards the seed of 
God that is sowed amongst you; and has been felt 
in some of you to be as a seed by the way side, 
or as a tender plant among thorns: the rude plants 
of literal doctrines, which are always growing up, 
and either choke the true seed, or fly away with 
it; this is where men are climbing up intd the 
tree of literal knowledge, hoping to see the Lord 
by the vision of the outward eye, (or through out- 
ward ceremonies) as he is expected to pass by 
that way. But the call is now unto thee, O hum- 
ble seeker that is low in mind, as Zaccheus was 
in stature; come down from the tree, for this day 
is salvation come to thy house! Christ cannot 
be entertained in the branches of the tree; but he 
imust be received in the house, (or heart) where 
thou shalt experience him to be a Saviour near at 
hand, one that has come to be guest with a sin- 
ner,—a guest to all those that, like Zaccheus, are 
seeking to know a Saviour. But, he was com- 
manded to make haste and come down from that 
state into which he had ascended; and so it 1s with 
al! those that, like him, are climbing up into the 
branches of religion, and in the midst of many 
But, the call is, 
come down Zaccheus, for this day | must abi 


at thy house! 


ceremonies hope to see Christ. 
le 
for the Son of man (or the Son ol 
God in man) is sent to seek and to save that which 
was lost! 

‘Therefore, my beloved friends, be ye not hke 
unto the Jews, who are still looking for Clirist to 
come in an outward manner, and to be an out- 
ward prince, or Saviour, and they are fed with 
disappointments from age to for 


long since come, and fulfilled the work appointed 


ge; ne hath 


him of bis Father, and his covenant and disper 


tion is established forever; and although the Jew 


Sa 


3 
nay have rejected his appearance io the flesh, aud 

nd | 
themselves by his name, may reject and overlook 


these that pretend to believe in him, 


Ld 


his spiritual appearance; and by many prayers 


and ceremonies are looking for an outward sigo 
of his coming. O fools, and slow to believe 
life 
And 
as crystal, 
proceeding out from the Throne of God and 


hath not Christ already come and given his 
as a ransom for all, and light unto men / 

his life is as a river of water, clear 
he 
Lamb; and whosoever will come, may come, and 
partake of the waters of life freely, without money 
And, all that 
is written and done by Christ, yet men have eyes, 


and without price. notwithstanding 
ind see not; ears, they bave, and hear not; look- 
ing in the letter for salvation; and will not come 
to him in his spiritual kingdom, (the and 
substance of all that is written); but, like Zac- 
cheus, ascending into the branches of the tree, 
expecting to see Christ from thence; but the call 
is now as it was then, make haste and come 
down! for Christ is only to be known in the 
heart. ‘The kingdom of heaven cometh not with 
observation, but it is within you. 

Therefore, my friends, deceive not yourselves; 
neither be ye deceived. Believe not in every wind 
of doctrine, for Christ saith, ** many shall come in 
my name, and shall deceive many; but if they say 
unto you, behold, Christ is in the wilderness, go 
not out after them,—or, he is in the secret cham- 
ber, believe them not.”’ Put not your trust in the 
‘letter, nor yet in the outward elements, for who- 


life 


} 
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‘soever trusteth in the letter will be dedvended: 
for the letter is one thing unto all, yet many con- 
flicting doctrines are drawn out of it; and one 
man is defending one doctrine, and another de- 
fending another doctrine; and like the builders of 
Babel, are so confounded that they cannot un- 
derstand each other, and are scattered into as 
many different grades and sects as ever the chil- 
dren of Noah had languages. And, in substance. 
it is the same; for although the letter is the testi- 
mony, yet it is not the substance,—they testify of 
God, but are not God. Men call the Scriptures 
the Word of God,—but the Scriptures testify that 
Christ is the Word; and the same is the way, the 
light, and the life of men. Neither shall ye be 
like unto them that despise the letter, and rejec 

the testimony thereof, for they shall stumble 1 

their own imagination, and fall upon their own 
weapons, like Saul upon Mount Gilboa; and there 
shall be neither dew, nor rain, nor fields of offer- 
ing to the Lord, because that state of mind is a 
barren hill, where the unfaithful, in all ages, 
fallen upon their own weapons and perished. 


have 


Moreover, the most sacred elements are perish 
able; and whosoever eateth bread and 
wine, yet he shail hunger and thirst again, for 
that pertaineth only to the body; and he that is 
baptized into the most pure water, he cometh out 
as he went in, for the water reacheth not the soul, 
nor cleanseth the heart from sin: these are cere- 
monies that are drawn from the letter, and are 
profitable to the flesh only. Into these ceremo- 
nies men are climbing up, like Zaccheus into the 
sycamore tree, expecting from thence to 
Christ; but the cal] is to all—come down! Ye,‘ 
may say, whereunto shall we come down? I an- 
swer, come down_from those literal ceremonies 
into the substance, and know of being baptized in 
the waters of repentance, the laver of regenera- 
tion, whereby the soul shall be made clean. Even 
as water cleanseth the flesh, so doth repentance 
cleanse the soul, and make it a fit receptacle fo 
the Spirit of Christ to dwell in. Yea, he that eat- 
eth of the spiritual manna, the bread of life, the 
bread that cometh down from heaven, shall never 
die; and he that drinketh of the spiritual blood of 
Christ, the fountain of living water, 
water springing up in thee to everlasting fife, lit 


drinketh 


see 


a well of living 


shall never thirst any more, nor have any need 
henceforth to come to these elementary fountains 
te draw; having passed from the shadow to the 


‘ 


substance, and having come down from the out 
ice of the heart: 
with the 
that 
Christ in the way of 


! 
ward observation, to the experie: 


whereunto Christ hath come to be 
penitent sinners, brin 
house. And thus receiving 
his coming, 
iife, and of bis 
therein 
monies to be b 


guest 


and ceth salvation to 


and partaking of the substance of his 


that is within, we shall! 


iting of all literal cere- 


kingdom 


hand-wi 
ye Hand-Wi 


know tl 
lotted out, and the substance of all 


the holy prophecies which were spoken concern- 


ing Christ to be fulfilled; and he will then make 





an end of sin, and finish transgression in thee; 

and the Jove of God, throu oh the righteousness of 
Christ. will cover all that is of an earthly nature 
in thee. even as the waters cover the sea. Anil 


so throughout the whole of the prophecies; for 
whatsoever is spoken of him in the letter, doth 
find its substance and fulfilment in his life, 
in the manifestation of his kingdom which is with- 
In. 


and 


And once more, my beloved friends, let me ex- 
hort yau, that ye be not like the prophets of Baal, 
who prayed and prophesied that the Lord would 
answer them by fire; but when they had said and 
done all that they could, there was no voice nor 
any to answer; nor fire from the Lord upon the 
altar,.—for the voice of the Lord was not in the 
wind, nor yet in the great agitation that they 
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imaginary fire which they called for, although the 
Lord caused these things to pass by Elijah,—but 
the word of the Lord was in none of them. But 
so it was, that afier these outward and elementa- 
ry operations had passed by, that there was a still 
smal] saying, “what thou here Eli- 
jah?” Read, my friends, in spirit and in sub- 
stance, and understand and kiiow the signs of the 
times! Elijsh answered and said, * I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts; because 
the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and J], even 1, only am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away.”’ 

This was a state in which Elijah was not in the 
t branches of any tree, but stood in the entering in 
iiof the cave, with his face wrapped io his mautle; 
and moved not at all the noise of the wind, the 
agitation of the earthqante or the terrors of the 
fire. But as the Lord caused these things to pass 
by Elijah in the mount, before he spake unto him 
by his still small voice, even so are we tanght by 


voice, doest 


and 


this great metaphor, that when such thiegs pass 
by, and in which there 
swer, (as hath been our lot to witness); 


then let 
us not only make down from the 
mountain, 


and stand with our faces cov- 
ered froin all these outward agitations, that we 
may know the still small voice of the Lord to di- 
rect us in our duty the remaining part of our lives; 
that we may pass forward through life in the spi- 
ritand power of the Lord, as Elijah going from 
Gilgal to Bethel, to Jericho, and to Jordan; 


haste and come 


tree, or 


and 
ene the stream to be divided, that the ser- 
vants of the Lord may pass over on dry ground, 
where the soul and body may be separated, as 
Elijah from his companion; and the spirit of Eli- 
jah to rest upon Elisha, and the Lord God of 
Elijah to be exalted over all. Amen. 
Canada, 12th month 25th, 1845, 
nda sitet de chie 
From the Loudon Inquirer 
LET’S MAKE IT UP. 
BY CHARLOTTE YOUNG. 
Home ly words 
When we he 


Yet, would that their spirit of sweetness and truth 


we may deem them,—the season has flown 
rd them from others, or made them dur own; 
Could come to our ears as it came in our youth; 


Oh! would fhat we uttered as freely as then, 


“Let’s make it up brother, smile kindly again, — 
Let’s make it up.” 
“ Let us make it up brother ;” Oh, when we were young, 


No pride stayed the words ere they fell from the tongue ; 


No storms of dissension, no passions that strove, 
sh for 


Could vani making dove. 


If twas frig 


ever the peace- 
hted awhile from its haven of rest, 
It returned at the sound that would please it the best,— 
“Let's make it up.” 
“Tot us make 
How it is that 
Where the fanlt may be resting we'll stay not to tell,— 
Its blight on the fell; 


So take my hand firmly, and grasp as of yore, 


it up brother,” Oh, let us forget 


so coldly of late we have met; 
spirit of both of us 


Let heart whisper to heast as they whispered before,— 
“ Let’s make it up.” 


. 
———_—__-—_ + 2 oe >—— 


A Beautiful Sentiment. —T be late eminent judge 


Parks, once said at a public meeting in London: | 


«¢ We live in the midst of blessings till we are ut- 
terly insensible of their greatness, and of the sour- 
ces from whence they flow. We speak of our 
civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and 
forget entirely how large a share is due Christian- 
ity. Blot Christianity out of the pages of man’s 
history, and what would his laws have been—what 


his civilization ? Christianity is mixed up with our 


very being and our daily life; there is not a fami- 


is no voice, nor any to an-! 


ferent aspect because the light of Christian love 
is on it—not a law which does not owe its truth 
and gentleness to Christianity—not a custom which 
cannot be traced in all its holy, healthful parts, 
to the gospel.”’ 
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The publication of Samuel M. oi Essay, 
and the Exercises of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, have excluded several communications which 
otherwise should have appeared. ‘They shall be 
attended to in due season. 

We acknowledge the receipt of three letters 
from Friends in attendance at New York Yearly 
Meeting, which we shall probably appropriate in 
a future number. The Yearly Meeting closed on 
Fifth-day morning of last week. The business 
which came before it was conducted harmonious- 
ly, and we believe there was a general feeling of 


encouragement among Friends. 
settles 
EXERCISES OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 
Fifth-day Afternoon.—The Clerk announced 
that the Report of the Committee on the subject 
of Grave-stones, as brought up by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, was on the table. 


A Friend expressed that he had not felt re- 
lieved by the remarks of others on the subject of 
War. He had unity with the course taken by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, not only in addressing our 
own members, but in petitioning “the powers that 


9 


be. All of our testimonies have the welfare of 
mankind for their object, and one of them was as 
dear as anothér to him; but and circum- 
stances may require different modes of action— 


the present time calls loudly on the subject of 


times 


war. We cannot shut our eyes, nor stop our 


ears. Pestilence and famine are not more to be 
dreaded than the destruction of the which 


‘The testimony on this subject, as ex- 


war 
now rages, 
pressed by this people, is spreading in the earth— 
this should be encouragement for us to persevere; 
our labors are yet great—they may not be within 
our own borders, for our testimony under- 
stood by the public, it is looked upon more as a 
singularity than a Christian principle with us.— 
We should show that it is founded in the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ. He agreed with the Meeting for 


Sufferings, that the young should acquaint them- 


is not 


selves with the grounds of this testimony—it is 


founded on love to God and love to man. Let it 
be impressed upon us that our precept and ex- 
ample should go together, and thus instruct our 
fellow-citizens in the grounds of our testimony 
against war. Most religious societies support 
When witnessing this, he has felt like the 
prophet of old, and has been with him ready to ex- 
claim, “they have thrown down thine alars,” &c.; 
but in looking to this people he had seen that 
there were yet 7000 who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. Let us put to blush those who are going 
forth with the Bible in one hand and the sword 


in the other. If we are faithful, we shall yet be 


war. 


made like the earthquake; neither was he in the liar object around us which does uot wear a dif- successful in spreading the light of the gospel, 





‘ 


oe en ae 


i 


csty 


be eo, 


une 











more devour, nom men learn and practice the 


dreadful art of war. 

An aged Friend unit@dy and wished us_all, by: 
precept and example, to give evidence of our 
peaceable principles in all things, until the king- 
doms of this earth shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord. Let us give no countenance to war, 
either by an anaiety for news or otherwise; and 
let not our conversation show an interest which 
will balk our testimony. He hoped that the con- 
cern which had been expressed would have place 
in our minds. Another Friend expressed a de- 
sire that some active measures should be taken 
by the Yearly Meeting, in addition to what had 
been done by the Meeting for Sufferings. 

The Report on the subject of Grave stones was 
now read and approved; it referred the whole 
subject to our next Yearly Meeting. 

The Report of the Committee on the subject 
brought last year from Caln Quarterly Meeting 
was now read, and was to the effect, that way did 
not open for the Committee to unite in giving any 
judgment on the subject referred to them. 

After two Friends had spoken, one of them at 
length, urging the Yearly Meeting to some action 
on the subject of Slavery, a visit from women 
Friends was announced, and two female Friends 
were introduced; one of these soon rose and ex- 
pressed, in substance, that on ler way to the 
Yearly Mecting a dread had come over her mind 
at the prospect of attending it.—a sight liad been 
shown her which filled her with fear and trem- 
bling, and from sitting to sitting of women’s 
Yearly Meeting it had remained with her, and 
she had tried to put it-away, but»the language 
was presented to her, “He that is ashamed of me 
before men, of him will | be ashamed before my 
Father and the holy angels.’’ A sight passed be- 
fore her mental eye and she felt whence it came. 
A spirit entered this Society in the form of a 
beast; the form, if we saw it, would make us 
tremble. At first he was weak and small, and 
tottering like a little child; but as he advanced 
step by step he grew stronger; and the cause of 


this she saw—it was because he was fed day by 
dav, and thus he grew in strength and stature.— 
She followed him until he was large and terrific, 
and in his footsteps, wherever he placed his foot, 
he left the mark of barrenness—nothing to sup- 
port life could be found in his track. His train 
of spirits were envy, jealousy, confusion, strife, 
hatred and sedition. ‘The little children have es 

pied him, and they are affrighted and ready to 
run,—the young men wonder, and the fathers 
and mothers begin to tremble lest they be torn to 
pieces. And as she viewed his progress she trem- 
bled exceedingly; but as she looked she saw a} 
gleam of light and was encouraged. 
that he could be slain, and in but one way, for 
he had scales like those of a fish, hard as iron, 
which could not be pierced by instruments of hu-, 
man invention. 
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nt to the law there revealed, we shall have a 
sfte in which this fiend-like spirit will find no 
pYavender, and will, through weakness, leave us 
and die—and when we realize this death we shall 
know that sweetness of spirit which ruled over 
our forefathers in the rise of this Society. And 
if, when we return to our homes and to our little 
remote meetings, we are humble enough to be 
daily laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, we shal! 
experience the enjoyment of sitting under our 
own vine and fig tree, where none can make us 
afraid; and if we live to meet again in our An- 
nual Assembly another year, we may experience 
being clothed with that spirit which called the 
great apostle, and in which he greeted the church 
of Ephesus,—and she would recommend the pe- 
rusal of this Epistle. She saw the food of the 
beast—it was that which the Lord has a contro- 
versy with. 

Afier women Friends had retired, the Report 
of the Committee was accepted and a proposition 
was made to appoint a Committee on the subject 
of Slavery,—and another, to refer it to the Re- 
presentative Committee or Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. ‘These two propositions gave rise to much 
expression and some lengthy communications.— 
The proposition for a Special Committee took 
the greatest hold of the meeting, and after a large 
expression in its favor, it was concluded to ad- 
journ to 9 o’clock on Sixth-day morning. 

Sixth-day Morning.—Two Friends were con- 
cerned to exhort the meeting to a state of humil- 
ity,—the state of a little child was shown to be 
the teachable state, and that the love of God must 
always precede a true love for our fellow-crea- 
tures. And another, that the evidence of love to 
God was, that we had love one for another. And 
another enforced, at some length, the necessity of 
being baptized in the name of Christ before we 
submitted to any other baptism, and that however 
we may become interested in endeavoring to pro- 
mote the welfare of ourselves or others, we should 
know our spirits to be brought under the circum- 
scribing influences of Divine love. 

The opening minute was now read, and, at the 
request of a Friend, that portion of our Discipline 
which relates to “Negroes or Slaves.”’ 

A view was expressed that the meeting was 
not prepared to go into the appointment of a 
Committee. Another Friend thought the ques- 
tion of appointment was settled in the affirmative 
last evening,—this was dissented from by another 
Friend, and the Clerk stated that he had not so 
understood it. 


Several Friends testified to the importance of 


unity; and one Friend revived the old adage, | 


“Unity is the strength of society.”” He recurred 


at length to the experience of the Society in times 


She saw! past, and concluded with the expression of a con- 


viction that the meeting could not profitably go 


jinto the appointment, which view was very largely 


united with, and after expressions and explana- 


The way that be could be de-jtions, on the part of several Friends, the question 


stroyed was by bemg starved to death, and this! was so settled. 


must come through individual labor. If each one 


will now be willing to turn inward and be obe-| 


At this period another visit from women’s meet- 
|Ing was announced, two women Friends intro- 
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duced, and one of them Jaid before the meeting a 
concern she had in regard to the position which 
women occupied in our Meetings for Discipline. 
She expressed the view that the unequal operation 
of our Discipline was not in accordance with the 
acknowledged equal! operation of the Divine Spi- 
rit, it being admitted that * male and female are 
one in Christ.’’ The particular points presented 
were those of disowning and receiving members, 


In regard to these men act 


and appointing elders. 
independently of women; but women are depen- 
denton men. Her view was, that men and wo- 
men should be united in the concerns of Society, 
and neither independent of the other. She con- 
cluded with some views relative to the nature and 
tendencies of priestcraft, showing that it might 
exist even in our favored Society, and called upon 
us to inquire whether there was not a danger that 
some of our ecclesiastical arrangements were cal 
culated to retard the work of reformation among 
us. 

Women Friends retired; after which a Friend 
expressed his sympathy for those whose minds 
had been burthened, from whatever cause, during 
the several sittinus of the Yearly Meeting, and 
revived the invitation of the blessed Jesus, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’’ &c.; encouraging all 
to a more perfeet reliance upon the sustaining 
arm of Divine power. 

The meeting then settled in solemn silence, in 
which the presence of the Master of assemblies 
The Clerk then read 


the concluding minute, expressive of thankfulness 


was graciously manifested. 


for the favor, and the meeting concluded. 

I> A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the 
Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 9th inst., at § 

‘ ; 
o'clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Cle 


Philada., 6mo. 5, 1847. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Vessels of War on an Errand of Mercy.—The u.s 


] 


frigate Jamestown, laden with provisions to the famishing 


iQ 


poor of Ireland, was absent only seven weeks, having landed 


her valuable cargo, amidst t! cclamations and rejoicings 
of the people of Cork. Captain Forbes, the commander, was 
ect bY the inhabitants. I: 

letter from Ireland to the “New England Distribution Com 


mittee,” it is stated, “that the whi 





treated with the greatest res 





le of this 


be d 


magnificent 
} 


fering from New England will eposited in 150 loeali 
ties, and spread over an area of 1,700,600 acres, and distri- 
buted amongst hundreds of thousands of the suffering poor 
bringing joy and gladness to their cheerless homes, and en- 
gendering feelings of gratitude towards a generous nation, 
more particularly the inhabitants of New England, which 


will be indelibly imprinted in the hearts of Irishmen.” 


The “Boston Relief Cominittee” are now engaged in 
jloading the frigate Macedonian on a similar errand, and it 
It is said that 
one of the conditions of the agreement of the Boston Com- 


is expected that she will sail in a few days. 


mittee with the government is, that “the commander shall 
|take the pennant from his vessel, and the epaulettes from 
|his shoulders.” Certainly, this is the only consistent course 
for the bearer of peace and good-will to his fellow men, and 
| we rejoice that the Boston Committee have so viewed the 
| matter. This appropriation ofthe war vessels of the govern- 
ment is a truly gratifying circumstance; and we ardently 
desire that the day may come, when nations wil! be found 
aiding their neighbors in times of calamity, instead of 
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wielding their power for the subjugetion and destruction of From Chambers’ Journal. 


each other. Our own government presents the singular Virginia, who ty the =” $500 to pay their expenses, and NARRATIVE OF THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA. 
[is * ‘ . started them off for Ohio. ‘There appeared to be three or ie was th fi f the 26th of 

inomaly of carrying destruction and death into the borders 6.) families of the m, and they were well equipped for tra- vas in the afternoon of the 26th of April, 
of a neighboring nation, while at the same time it is extend- ye}ling—a four horse wagon carrying the furniture, and 1844, that, mounted on mules and horses, we left 
ing relief and comfort to a suffering people, and carrying another wagon the women and children. They were bound Catania for Nicolosi, intending to take guides 


joy and gladness to the hearts of thousands. Would that for Fayette County, Ohio. } : i _ from that place for the ascent of Mount Etna.— 
a . — It is not many years since slave drivers took droves of April, it should be observed, is too early th 
her annals were not stained with such inconsistencies | slaves along this road, on their way to the slave markets of ym a a 
: . ' ‘ a the south. Now their place is supplied with gangs of freed ,Y°#" for the excursion; the best tune for which is 
An Address to the Public, prepared by a Committee ap- devon, oh thale Wer te became thrmere on hes col. $f thie |G2 OF about the full of the moon, in the montbs 
pointed at a town meeting in 3d month last, on the subject : 


vious, by their owner, Esq. Cochran, in Hampshire County, 


is not progrees, what is it ’— Wash. (P’a.) Patriot. of June, July, or August. Our expedition pro- 
of “A House of Industry for the Relief and Employment of etait dite actiiih teat ‘mised to be difficult, as we could see that a great 
the Poor,” is in circulation amongst our citizens, and agents THE HORSE. quantity of snow lay on the mountain. But these 
have been appointed to collect the necessary funds. It is : ae things cannot alwavs be perfectly timed. : 
PE : : The Massachusetts Agricultural Society has ee 2° perfect med, and as 
proposed to locate the Institution in the district of Moya- : 


' . no obstac!] > i | u Vor he = , 
: ‘ imported an anatomical model of the horse, in oe , lay m < it way hey« nd the prospect 
wensing; and all who are fumiliar with the condition of the ; Pot . of a little additional fatigue, off we set. on a day 
; .) papier mache,—of the same material of which the 5 J 
poor in this city, and particularly in that neighborhood, will : ; that held out to us every appearance of the most 
. 7 aoe manakins are constructed,—that is true to nature 
be convinced of the necessity of such a refuge. The Ad- 


beautiful weather. Our party, at starting ‘ 

in every essential particular, both as it respects ih lh B P If t — a —e 

ress referred” ays: ; . sistec ol A-—-——, ——,. mysell, oO nieteers 

dross referned te says: the size, position, and color of each and every or- " rn 
“The primary object of the proposed institution is to fur- 


nish employment to the poor, especially during the winter 
months. It will be no refuge for the idle,—aid being ex- 
tended to those only who are willing to labor for it. The 
work given will be such as can be r adily performed,—such 


and a boy. We were afterwards jomed by C 
gan, internal as well as external, and which may . d ’ 








4 Se ’ 

: aud his muleteer. Here A s mule made ; 
be separated, piece by piece, from the superficial wie made a 
muscles to the deepest seated tendons. 


_ Most vicious ultack, with teeth and heels, on the 
mule of C 





; i Bites and kicks were exchange 
work of art, it is admirable,—nay, more—sur- achanged, 


—— ‘ 
; unpleasant even to witness: however, the ¢ Is 
as cutting, sewing, and weaving rag carpets, making mate, prising. : r, the animals 


baskets, &c. If any of the inmates have a knowledge of A lecture was recently given in the hall of the eee ted without orgs me so, in peace 
i ade sw > fi shed, and they will be required . os and harmony, we reached Nicolosi in fess ‘ 

a trade, tonls will be furnished, and they Ita ~| House of Representatives, in this city, by Dr. eee : than 
to give instruction to such children about the establishment W ae ; three hours after leaving Catania. 
us the directors may designate. It is believed, that under *Y @rren, on the general anatomy of the horse, 
udicious management, the institution may be made to sup- 


man ! : : ~ |Catania, and ten miles distant. 
port itself, afler the first expenses of building, &c., are jjjustration of his propositions; and we think, fa- p . - mame 
paid.” 


N icolosi is 


; ; said to be more than two thousand feet above 
making reference to this splendid production in a eee 


vorably impressed an intelligent audience on the Here we remained until about half past eight 
In addition to the arrangements for the employment of importance of having a svstematic course of vet-|° clock, when we sallied forth to contmue our 
erinary science taught in this place. 


the poor, it is proposed to huve wards for each sex, where 


We cheer- Journey up the mountain, our party being aug- 
fully accord to him the honor of having opened a mented in number by two guides, mounted like 


} , 


l \ ee] 
sealed volume in Massachusetts; and thank him, QUFSE!Ves. 


those who are worthy may find a temporary lodging by the 
payment of a trifling sum, after the manner adopted in the We set off in high spirits, for the 


too. in the name of humanity. for this kind effort night was most beautiful—clear, warm, and quite 
to lessen the su 


city of London. ‘These rooms are to be well warmed and 
ventilated, and are not intended as a permanent home for fering of this noble and useful calm—with a flue moon, but ouly about a week 


any. In the plan of operation, it is proposed to have baths animal.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. old; by the light of which, however, we could dis- 


} . sh the as ve i SI . 
for the poor, and insist upon personal cleanliness. Soup aiieecakeininiia aid unguish the as vet distant summit of the moun- 


Ber Bhs 4: | oe Cate) pune en tain, with the smoke issuing fi » crater 
A TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. Se ee ee 
; ie and then tinged with flame. 
As with an individual, so with a society. Ifthe 


houses are also to be connected with it, where wholesome 
tood will be provided, and paid for by the labor of the in- 
mates. The children of the poor, it is intended, shall be fut is good sud useful. creating love and good 


Leaving the Monte Rosso on the Jefimone of 
will, setting forth 


vood examples, encouraging the very numerous minor voleanos about the base 
industry and frugality, harmonizing in its effects, of Etna—we proceeded up a tedious way, con- 
then it is of good, andis a good tree. 

fruit be bitter, sending forth jealousy, and hatred, whilst the muleteers occasionally awakened the 
and fault finding, and 


ducated in elementary branches, and as far as practicable, 
some mechanical labor. It would not be proper, in a no- 
tice like this, to enlarge upon the advantages of such an es- 


But if the sisting of ashes, serie, and rough hard Java; 
tablishment; and attention has been called to it, in order 


that such of our readers who desire further information may selfishness, and slandering echoes ol the Etnean solitudes with their wild 


seck it from other sources. From the names of those at-! others,—then it is of evil, and we are taught, or chants. 


It was not very long before we came to 
should be tought, to shun all evil as a sin. for sin| the woody region of the mountain, and at about 
is a reproach to any people. If we wish to be elev n o'clock we arrived at a hut in the upper 
disciples of our Lord, we should keep his precepts) part of it, culled by the appropriate name of the 
‘ucted, of correcting many of the evils which we are now and turn from evil and do good, and let our light Casa del Bosco. By this time we all began to 
suffering from pauperism and crime. so shine, that others may be induced to join with feel the cold of the might very sharply; and I shall 

shih __\us,and be partakers with us in keeping our Lord’s|never forget the genuine del 
t is stated by a Washington correspondent of the New precepts. 


tached to the Address, it looks probable that something effi- 
ient may be effected in this department, which, while it 


furnishes employment, may be the means, if rightly con- 


ight with which we 
beheld a bright fire, which the guides made for 


us in the centre of the lava-buile Casa, blazing up 
Activity without Progress.—Robert Hall—that|to the very roof. Fuel there was here in plenty; 
master of sarcasm—in once speaking of a certain the floor, however, was the earth; and the only 
popular preacher, said that his preaching was ‘per- furniture some stones, disgorged probably by the 
petual motion, but no advance.’ 


York Herald, that 3010 persons have been killed and sien inant cia 
wounded in the war with Mexico up to this time, and that 
about 2500 have died from the climate. It is further esti- 
mated, that the expenses of the war have been $50,000,000, 
ind there have been two vessels of war lost, the value of He talked and) mountain in some ancient eruption; stretched on 
which are estimated at $2,000,000. talked, but gave no progress to the minds of his; which, however, after getting thoroughly warm, 
The new emigrant law went into operation last month hearers a the truth, and aided not o all their some of us enjoyed half an hour's sound sleep. 
in New York. A correspondent of the National Era says, growth eos We think this describes — At about midnight we left the Casa del Bosco, 
that 16,360 emigrants have since arrived in that port, for few Christians who = perpetual motion in| still_ mounted, and proceeded upwards and up- 
nearly all of whom the commutation fee of one dollar has reference to external religon, but who make er wards, always by a similar kind of path. Not 
been paid. A handsome sum has, by this means, been real- advance in the divine life. whey are like trees of long after we left the Casa del Bosco, the moon- 
“ er ae ee ai ; a certain man of expedients, who never waited jight began to fail us, and we had to pass under 
ized for the support of the friendless and destitute emigrants. long enough for them to become rooted, but in|a wall or low cliff of lava, the shadow of ain 
The “Long Island farms” have been appropriated for the) 116 to get fruit, he kept changing them from kept the path in darkness, whilst the almost set- 
sick, and a hope is expressed that ere long a house may be place to place. If he had set ssisiindtf Wheres Guild gt PMR. nae sesieiaanibe Se are s psn 
erected for their benefit, and that an efficient plan will be|thought one hour about himself, his projects and héve we came to a part of the cad emai ” 
adopted for providing them with work in our widely extend-| },;5 peal claims as an orchardist, he would no doubt pass, and the rider preceding me stopped, and 
ed country. ihave been able to do better for the trees. ‘There said he could neither see his way nor go on. He, 
The colored people of Cincinnati have commenced the Would not only have been planting, but growth in however, soon managed to surmount the obstacle, 
publication of a newspaper entitled “The Disfranchised | !1'8 orchard, which may be described as a steep broken step 
American.” The editors are represented as able and intel- | a. acl aes cca 


in the lava rock. I then took my turn; but my 
ligent, did’ Clete’ te ti thir pioupect off tis: being well sub-| Happiness. —Uvery man is happy, no matter horse, after getting his fore-feet npon the impedi- 


tained: | what his circumstances, who iscontented. Hap- ment, scemed to make no further effort, but let 
j |piness does not depend so much upon the art of himself slip backwards on his baunc i 

Emancipated Slaves.—On Saturday of last week, a small |! tk ate het op oe ; ‘ ba unches against 

colony of emaneipated slaves passed through this place on | 2! much, or upon the art of keeping what we the mule behind me, which, in his turn, recoiled 

their way to Ohio. There were forty-nine of them, and they |Zet a8 upon the art of being contented with what against the next, and an accident seemed inevita- 


stated that they had been emancipated on the Saturday pre-| we have. 


a a 


‘ble. 1 dismounted; ard after some dangerous 








flounderings and plunges on the sharp lava, my 
poor steed lay quite still, with his bind legs tucked 
close under him, evidently in the greatest terror. 
1 walked a little farther up the ascent, whilst the 
guides were occupied with the poor beast. ‘They 
soon got him on his legs and brought bim to me; 
and I mounted, and we proceeded as belore. The 
road continued more or with similar 
afterwards went 
down: but the night was so fine and calm, and 


tine 


less beset 


obstacles, and the moon soon 


stars so brilliant, that we did very well as to 
git. 
by some impediment similar to the last | have 
mentioned, A- 
opportunity to fly at one 


Llowever, as we were once more stopped 





-'s mule seized that tempting 


' | 
of the others, ana a re 


gular combat, as it seemed in the inp rfect light, 
took place between the annals, to the imminent 
heard kicks 
indistinctly A-——’s 


ound 


peril of the riders | und 


some > 
given and received, and saw 
and round 
on his hind legs, close to the edge of a black pre- 
which in the obscurity looked bottomless. 
it was really a frightiul sight. 


vicious brute twisting violently 1 


cipice, 
But these things, 
as they occur suddenly, so they are, one way o1 
\ Most happily no 
harm ensued, and we all continued our route as 
belore. 

Soon after this we reached the snow, which lay 
in wide patches in the hollaws of the lava and 
We crossed several of these snow-fields 
without accident; but on the next, the mule of 
the foremost of my companions fell, one leg hav- 
ing broken through the frozen surface of the 
snow, and my horse suddenly slipped down very 
disagreeably close to the sharp edge of the lava. 
I dismounted for the second time, and was quite 
astonished to find what a slippery state the snow 
was in. On alighting on my feet, I fell down im- 
mediately; and on attempting to recover my legs, 
slid rapidly backwards, until | was brought up, in 
nautical phrase, by coming in contact with some 
one of the party behind. However, we remount- 
ed, and continued our progress upwards. 


another, terminated quickly. 


ashes. 


At last we came to a place differing little in 
appearance from other places that we had passed, 
where, however, the guides decided that we must 
leave the mules and horses.. Accordingly, we re- 
signed them to the charge of the muleteers, who 
returned with them to the Casa del Bosco, there 
to wait for us on our descent. ‘The guides fur- 
nished us with sharp-pointed sticks, cut in the 
woody region of the mountain, and we set for- 
ward on foot. Our way lay over an apparently 
interminable succession of slopes of frozen snow, 
rugged, and at the same time excessively slippery, 
and | believe we all found them painfully toilsome 
to ascend. Tor my own part, [ often fell, and 
slid back several yards, and had all the work to 
do over again; so that in a short time | began to 
feel] so much fatigued, that | was several times 
forced to stop, and lie down on the snow; and in 
this way I proceeded until we reached the Casa 
inglese. ‘The Casa Inglese is a small hut, nearly 
ten thousand feet above the sea, erected for the 
accommodation of persons ascending Etna; but 
it was not possible to enter it, as the snow around 
it quite blocked up the door, and was as high as 
the eaves of the building. It is usual, in making 
the ascent at the most favorable season of the 
year, to ride thus far, which of course renders the 
excursion much. less fatiguing. 


Beyond the Casa Inglese, though the dark mass 
of the cone of the mountain lay right before me, 
and apparently quite near, yet the slopes of snow 
continued to rise up, one after another, as if by 
magic. We were now approaching an altitude 
of ten thousand feet, and I began to experience 
the effect of the rarefaction of the air. I felt no 
distressing symptoms whatever in the chest, but a 
violent throbbing in the head came on, stil} with- 
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rock, covered with | 


out pain. As soon as | ceased walking, it seemed 
to become, as it were, distinctly audible, resem- 
bling a loud and regular hammering at ten or 
twelve yards’ distance; but after | bad rested a 
few seconds, it entirely subsided. And in this 
way I proceeded slowly, unt)! the snow was in- 
deed all past, and the base of the cone, on which 
the snow does not lie, was fairly attained. 

My companions, who had started from the 
place where we had left our mules at a pace 
which I could not keep up with, had by this time 
left me considerably behind, but not so far as to 
prevent our two guides, one of whom remained 
with me, from calling to one another. My guide 
was here hailed by the foremost, to say that one 
of my companions was tired, and had sat down to 
wait for us to come up with him. Tlowever, in 
i few minutes, as | afterwards learnt, he went on, 
ind we did not rejoin h 


im uotil we reached the 


sumunit. 


We now began to ascend the cone. Our old 
enemy the snow had now entirely disappeared; 
for the steepness, the nature of the soil, and in 
many places the superficial heat of the cone, is 
such as not to allow snow to lie upon it; but the 
acclivity is beset with a host of its own peculiar 
difficulties. We commenced our climb, for it 
could be called nothing else, by a circuitous 
route, over very hard and very steep volcanic 
oose stones of all sizes. 

Here | got many falls, and once slid several yards 
down the side of the mountain. On comparing 
notes afterwards, | found that my companions 
had all had falls about this part of the ascent.— 
‘The day now began to break; and among other 
remarkable volcanic features, we distinguished, 
far beneath us, the stream of lava which broke 
out in the lower part of the mountain, and so 
nearly overWhelmed the town of Bronté last De- 
cember [1843.] Soon afterwards, at twenty 
minutes before five o'clock, | found, to my infi- 


nite satisfaction, that I had attained the edge of 


the crater, along which, but sti!! with a consider- 
able ascent, amidst thick drifting sulphureous va- 
pors, we continued to walk to the highest point 
of the summit of the mountain, which is 10,872 
feet above the level of the sea. Here I rejoined 
my companions, two of whom, with their guide, 
were already settling themselves to sleep in the 
warm ashes. I walked on along a narrow ledge, 
composed of very frail materials, to the farthest 
accessible point, whence, before me, I saw the 
disk of the rising sun, and far beneath Taormina, 
Messina, with the volcanic islands, and amongst 
them Stromboli in the distance, togéther with the 
whole line of coast, and the expanse of sea; whilst 
close on my right, enormous volumes of smoke, 
now illuminated with splendid sunlight effects, and 
now tinged with the fires of the crater beneath, 
rolled furiously away to the leeward; whilst on 
the left, | saw another part of the crater irregu- 
larly divided into fearful valleys and hollows, issu- 
ing from which we heard continual explosions, as 
of artillery, each explosion being unfailingly suc- 
ceeced by the harsh clatter of the fragments that 
had been hurled upwards, as they fell back upon 
the rocks. Even when on the spot, it is not an 
easy matter to obtain a distinct idea of the sum- 
mit of Etna; that is to say, on the supposition of 
circumstances beiny nearly the same as we found 
them in that locality. The smoke and vapors 
shut out a great part of the view, and the faculties 
are liable to bewilderment on witnessing violence 
and confusion not ordinarily connected with the 
operations of nature. ‘The real character of the 
weather was perfectly calm and serene; but even 
under the most favorable circumstances, in this 
region of terror, everything partakes of the char- 
acter of furnace and storm; and at this elevation, 
aided in all probability by the operation of the 
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volcano itself, the air drew away pretty strongly 
from the north, with a piercing effect of cold hard- 
ly to be resisted 


frail narrow 
ledge, and three several times we felt shocks of 
earthquake. ‘The 
dreadful place! 
We soon all got together, 
out of the wind, just below the edge of the outer 


We stood on a 


summit of Etna is indeed a 


reassembled, and 


slope of the cone, supporting ourselves on the 
steep by thrusting our heels into the loose ashes, 
the warmth of 
grateful. 


which we found imexpressibly 
| have already described the sensations I ex- 
perience the ascent. Another 
party suffered greatly with pain in the chest; and 
another, but he 
would not allow his indisposition to be caused 


inything excepting the stench of t! 


d during of the 


when on the summit, vomited; 


e su poure us 
vapors. 
At Catania, I bad protested against mak 
the ascent during the night; be ing an avowed 


unbeliever in the beauty of sunrises as seen from 
mountain-tops; and for tolerably obvious reasons, 
preferring the illumination of mid-day, when there 
is anything new or strange to be seen; but | was 
out-voted; and | now think that, on tl 
for local and other reasons that need not be re- 
capitulated here, we did well to ascend the moun- 
tain at night. 


ie whole, 


Besides, we had observed that, at 
about ten in the forenoon, a cloud generally set- 
tled for the day on the summit, making it advisa- 
How- 
ever, the day we fixed upon for our expedition was 
fine throughout; but not so the day before, nor 
the day after. 


) ; 
ble to reach it very early in the morning. 


As | had anticipated, notwithstanding the fine- 
ness of the weather, the sight of the sunrise proved 
a failure. I had heard much of the general inag- 
nificence of the spectacle, as well as of the ex- 
traordinary effect of the projection of the dark 
shadow of the cone of the mountain over the face 
of the country; but | saw nothing connected with 
these particulars the least worthy of remark.— 
During the ascent, however, in the night, the cir- 
cumstances attending the view of the sidereal 
heavens far exceeded my expectations. The 
splendor of the constellations outshone anything 
of the kind | had ever before witnessed or even 
imagined. ‘The Milky Way lost its uncertain ne- 
bulous character; at least it put on the appear- 
ance of a luminous cloud, perfectly well-defined 
in outline; and I do not assert it as a fact, but | 
verily believe that, by its light, and by the general 
light of the stars, | saw my own shadow on the 
snow. It was, in truth, a glorious spectacle, to 
which no words of mine can do justice, and otf 
which | cannot imagine | am conveying any ade- 
quate idea. As Etna has no lofty mountains near 
it, the stellar horizon had the appearance of being 
far below us; we had, in fact, more than an entire 
hemisphere to gaze upon; and | saw some fine 
stars rise from, and others set within, the black 
abyss beneath us. The rising of the planet Ju- 
piter, early in the morning, was in this respect a 
very beautiful phenomenon. I saw also, in the 
course of the night, two faint flashes of lightning 
in the cloudless darkness far below us; and in the 
sky above, two, and only two, excessively faint 
meteors. ‘The morning twilight appeared of very 
brief duration, 

On the summit, we found the sulphureous va- 
pours very overpowering; and after remaining 
there about an hour, we began the descent of the 
mountain, not the way by which we had ascend- 
ed, but directly down the sheer declivity of the 
cone, which lay beneath our feet, where we had 
‘all been reposing. From its extreme steepness, 
‘it at first seemed impracticable; but one of the 
iguides led the way quickly and decidedly; and we 
\soon found that it afforded us @ very rapid, and 4 





SO 





comparatively easy path; for it consisted for the 
Inost part of fine ashes, into which we sank more 
than ankle-deep at every step, without the possi- 
bility of slipping; but now and then the ashes 
ended abruptly, giving place to a steep face of 
hard sulphureous rock, covered with loose stones; 
and wherever this occurred, you were tolerably 
certain of a simart fall. This path soon brought 
us down to the slopes of snow that, in the ascent, 
I had found so formidable; and to my surprise, | 
descended them without difficulty, and kept well 
up with ny Companions. 


We now diverged to the left, in order to obtain 
a view of the famous Val del Bove, as it is called, 
an enormous desolate ravine or valley, high up in 
the mountain, presenting every variety of the most 
awful voleanic scenery. It is, | believe | am jus- 
tified in saying, much the finest thing in the whole 
region of Etna. Although no coloring could have 
been anticipated in such a scene, yet the varieties, 
and those chiefly varieties of black, were quite as- 
tonishing. Effects, too, of livht and shade abound- 
ed; and the transparent ai and bright: morning 
sun cast a singular velvet-like sofiness of tint over 
the lava streams, with now and then a tinge of the. 
most delicate purple nmaginable— 


———— 'Smovthing the raven-down 
OF darkness till it smiled.’ 


We were, in truth, most fortunate in obtaining so 
perfect and enjoyable a view of this tremendous 
valley; often for months together the abode of 
aerial clouds and tempests, even when unvexed 
by voleame storm, 

We continued our route down the patches of 
snow. until we once more entered upon the woody 
region; and at about nine o'clock regained the 
Casa del Bosco, where we found our muleteers 
fast asleep in the sun. Afler a short delay we 
remounted, and as we had a fatiguing night walk 
of about eight hours, we were not sorry at the 
prospect of riding down to Nicolosi. In this part 
of the woody region | was much pleased at hear- 
ing the cuckoo: it was the first | had heard this 
year; and the first 1 recollect to have ever heard 
out of England. 

We had now a better opportunity of observing 
the woody region than when we passed it in the 
night. I confess | was disappointed in the beauty 
of it, at least of that part of it which we crossed. 
Within sight were some terrific standing cascades 
of lava, that had in former eruptions desolated 
many localities of the region. We also enjoyed 
an excellent view of the very numerous minor 
volcanos that have at various times broken out in 
the lower regions of the mountain. They are all 
now extinet, but they have generally proved very 
destructive. Some of them, the Monte Rosso, 
for imstanece, are lulls of considerable elevation, 
We also saw the celebrated Grotto del Capre, 
which we had passed in the night. [tis an insig- 
nificant cave, not far from the Casa del Bosco, 
and was once the only refuge for travellers as- 
cending the mountain. Many names of travellers 
are carved on the surrounding trees. | was dis- 
appointed at finding that the chesnut tree, called, 
from its great size. ‘De Cento Cavalli.’ did not lie 
in this partof Etna. It must be visited in a dis- 
unct excursion from Nicolosi. 

Passing from the woody region through the 
desolation of lavas of various dates, and over a 
long tract of the black pulverized ashes of the 
Monte Rosso, we at length reached Nicolosi.— 
Here we dismissed our guides, and obtained some 
refreshment; and in about two hours more re- 
mounted, in order to ride quietly back to Catania. 
But our scrambles were not yet over. Just as 
we were leaving the place, the vicious mule man- 
aged once more to fly like a tiger at one of the 
others; a fresh kicking and plunging ensued, 
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which broke A ‘s girths, and down he fell on HAT MANUFACTORY, 
his back, with his saddle between his legs, on the {)MMOR KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
sharp stones of the steep-paved village street. TURER, No. 34 N: Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
which we were descending. But, for to-day al chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
leant. we seemed one and all of us invulacrable friends ahd the public to his fresh and general assortment 

eee ‘of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
A remounted, unhurt, and we continued our 


' : manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
ride to Catania, where we arrived between three general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 


and four o'clock, having been absent about city, — lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
twenty-three hours; and considering the season ©: K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
of ri einstein sani soit heal ieee ane nick th ‘manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
B year, wee , ' ; © experience in this branch of business will enable him to 

success of our ascent of Mount Ftna. give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 
— — ~~2¢ee -—— —_ ——— -———- senisieeiinigine 


The moon is 830,000 miles distant from the! FLOOR MATTINGS. 
earth. With an justrument that magnifies on SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
thousand times, she appears but 230 miles off. and white Canton and Nankin Mattinge. Also, Floor 


ei 7 ras and ‘Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 
Phe moon is but the fitueth part of the bulk of plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at- 
the earth. tention of Friends. 








CR pemeatmneiem HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
. No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m* 6. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE 


FOR FRIENDS. 

- - a a eee eee ees N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
YORK SPRINGS SCHOOL L\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Areli Sts.,) havin 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
FOR GIRLS. between Second and ‘Third Streets, north side, and provided 
ha SCHOOL is located in a healthy part of the coun- a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
try, Within 4 quarter of a mile of York Springs, and he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
20 miles west of York, at which place persons arriving in given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
the morning train of Cars, by applying to Samuel Hays, gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
will meet with ready conveyance to this place on the same! Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
day ; and those coming in the afternoon train ean take the Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
Gettysburg Stage immediately for Gitt’s Tavern, on the which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
York and Gettysburg turnpike, where they will be accom- tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

modated over night, and conveyed here the next day. The — ‘The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
School is also easy of access from Baltimore, Carlisle, Har- and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 


Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece. | 
made a law, that every man who committed a 
fault, in a state of intoxication, should receive a) 
double punishment. 





_risburg,and Gettysburg, as Stages from each of these places tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 


pass through Petersburg (one mile north of this) every other it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


day of the week. CHARLES ADAMS 
The Course of Instruction comprises all the branches of No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 

a solid liberal English education, together with the French — phjjada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf, 2 , P 

and German languages, and Drawing. : 


11 Lis Summer Session will commence on the fret dey CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 





in the 11th month, and cach continue 22 weeks. 
Terms,—For Tuition, Boarding, Washing, &c., $50 per 
Session of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the 
‘remainder at the end of the Term. No extra charges, ex- 
cept for the French and German languages, and Drawing. 
‘The use of Reading Books and Library without charge,— 
other Books and Stationary, when needed, furnished at the 
usual prices. Each pupil must furnish her own wash basin 
and towels, and have cach article of clothing marked with 


her entire namie. 
JOEL WIERMAN, 
LYDIA 8s. WIERMAN. 
York Springs, Adams Co., Pa. 





N HAND), plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
( ) consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 


do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and_ 
I5j cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 


Lames and Alpacas; neat Chintzes, 


Mohair, ‘Thibet, De 


Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An_ 
assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 


6mo. 5.—3t. 10 | 


FOR BOYS, 
ye on the Crosswieks Road, thrce miles from 
)) Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 


on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 


A competent ‘Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 


For particulars inquire of 

George ‘Truman, No. 102 N, 7th Street, 

George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, > Philada. 

Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 

Samuel Townsend, Balti 

John Needles, a 

William C. White, New York city. 

B. Rush Plaumby, ?, 

M. S. Foster, ys Trenton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Huckaback, Damask, and other Towellig; Lenos; Book "TYHIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 


Moslins; do. do. Llandkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts | 


County, Pa. ‘The: course of instructicn embraces all 


and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, the branches of an English education usualiy taught in 


white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &e., &e., &e., at 


Aino. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 





N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain) 
( ) Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 


Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 


pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk | 


Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 


Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 


Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female ‘Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 


G: & H. TAGG’S, ‘the 17th day of Sth month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Scs- 
,sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, |mynder at the close of the Session. 


References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m* 3. 





‘p APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR- 


DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 


| Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 


Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, gd French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 


Real India Sarsnct and Pattisway do; Book Moslins, and | @°Y part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 


Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 


Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Mustins, Mall, 


Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Maslins. 
JOHNS & 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
| Simo. 8—tf. 6. 


PAYNE, 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 
4mo. 24—4. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 
IP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





 ———————_::.| RRR 


